SELECTED PROBLEMS  OF PERSONAL  ADJUSTMENT
experts in that particular branch of knowledge. The net effect is fre-
quently deadening, and there is little wonder that the students fail to
achieve a proper balance between the curricular interests and other activi-
ties.
In the preprofessional courses this situation is apparently not so com-
mon. If the student is interested in and motivated toward medicine, law,
engineering, research and teaching, or some other special vocation, he
may not sense the pressure of traditional courses and methods of train-
ing. If, however, a preprofessional student is misplaced in terms of ca-
pacity and interest, the effects upon his intellectual attainment and upon
his emotional satisfactions may be even more disastrous than with the
run-of-the-mill student in the general course, who may find compensation
in courses not permitted the specialized student,
Teacher-student-relations. In the classroom or laboratory the student
comes to grips with the intellectual demands laid down by the course of
study. While the problems of learning and of teacher-student contacts as
related to'subject matter are too diverse to be treated as a unit, there are
certain general aspects which should be noted, such as the size of classes,
various mechanical or routine devices of instruction, the study habits of
the students, the personality make-up of the teacher as it bears upon- his
relations with his students, and the systems of reward and punishment
which we have developed 'as measures of success or failure in college.
Doubtless the most spontaneous and uninhibited teaching and learn-
ing take place in the interaction of an instructor and one or at most a
few pupils. In a small group the stimulating dialectic method may be found
at its best or in the laboratory the teacher and student may work together
to set up and solve their problems. But there is all too little of this sort of
thing in American colleges and universities today. For the great bulk of
undergraduate instruction the large lecture system is the usual program.
The increase in college attendance since 1920 in particular has more or less
forced these mass-production methods upon the institutions of -higher
learning. At the very time the freshman or sophomore needs the personal
attention of a sympathetic teacher, he is likely to find himself forced to
attend licture classes ranging from seventy-five to several hundred in num-
ber. Since this procedure is relatively unknown in high school, most enter-
ing college students are quite unprepared for the more or less formal and
impersonal presentation of facts and interpretations of subject matter by an
instructor. Instead of informal person-to-person contact the bewildered
student soon finds this mass system of teaching, which calls for note-taking
on the lecture material and other devices of learning which are unfamiliar
to him. There are usually, in addition, extensive and routine reading assign-
ments in textbooks. (In some institutions weekly or biweekly quiz or re-